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LIZZY, A FAIRY TA 
BY MISS A. A. GRAY. 

Lizzy was walking in a wood one day, and as 
she stooped under a tree to gather some flowers 
that grew at its foot, she heard a loud tapping 
high up in the tree; she looked up, and there 
she saw, clinging to a dead bough, that indus- 
trious and happy bird, the woodpecker. “Are 
you going to dig out a chamber for yourself 
there?” asked Lizzy. “That bough is too 
small, I should think.” 

“O! Lam not doing carpentry work now,” 
said the bird ; “there are some nice little insects 
under this bark,—sweet things !—which I love 
as well as you love the lambs.” 

“And yet you mean to make a meal on them, 
—barbarous bird!” 

“Yes, as good a meal as you make upon the 
lamb,—barbarous child! But let us forgive 
each other; we must eat to live. You would 
love to eat me if I were nicely cooked, and I 
should relish you exceedingly if I could only 
change you into a beetle-bug, or a grub of some 
sort 


= 
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“Do not talk so, Mr. Carpenter; I would 
rather go without my dinner than to have you 
killed and cooked for me.” 

“Ah! do you love me so well? Then I will 
confide in you and tell you a secret. My cham- 
ber is in the trunk of this tree, and my six eggs 
lie on the floor of it. Jump up here, and I will 
show it to you.” 

“T could not jump twenty feet into the air,” 
said Lizzy. 

“Why! are you not twenty times longer 
than I am?” 

“O,more; and more than forty times heavier.” 

“ Well, well, I will go down and help you up.” 

“T should like to know how you expect to 
help me,” said Lizzy. 

“We shall see;” and the woodpecker flew 
down ;—but where is he? Lizzy looked about, 
and could not see him anywhere. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed a voice, close by 
her ear; and Lizzy turned and saw a pretty 
little fairy figure standing close beside her. “I 
was only acting the woodpecker for my amuse- 
ment. We fairies are very fond of masquera- 
ding.” 

“Then I cannot see the woodpecker’s nest,” 
said Lizzy. “It is too bad to disappoint me so 





when I did so want to see his pretty 
eggs.” 

“O, if you wish to see some pretty 
eggs, I can show you some as pretty as 
the woodpecker’s. I have hundreds of 
them stowed away in a woodpecker’s 
hole up in this very tree. I had come 
here this morning to deposite some, and 
this is what made me think of acting 
the woodpecker just now.” 

“Where did you get so many eggs? 
Do you rob birds’ nests ?” 

“O, no, indeed! they are not birds’ 
eggs; they come down in the rain, and 
- we use the large flower-cups to catch 
them in.” 

“And what will hatch from them?” 

“Ah, that is more than I can tell, as 
yet. I will give yousome of them, and 
they will hatch just such kind of crea- 
tures as you tell them to.” 

“That is a very likely story,—but 
give me some, do; and I will tell them 
,to hatch some beautiful birds and but- 
terflies.” 

“Stay; let me explain a little before 
you count your unhatched birds and 
butterflies. I will tell you how to 
hatch them. Put them in your bosom, and they 
will be hatched by its warmth; but what is 
hatched from them must depend —t upon 
what kind of feelings shall warm you bosom, 
and upon what deeds you do. If you havea 
wicked feeling, an ugly creature will begin to 
form within one of the eggs ; and if you let that 
feeling cause you to do anything wrong, then 
the egg will hatch. Are you willing to take 
the risk of having spiders and scorpious in your 
bosom, for the sake of the hope that there may 
be pretty birds and butterflies ?” 

[The story from which the above is extracted, 
is too long for the Companion. But the reader 
may learn a lesson from it. It is out of the 
heart that evil deeds proceed. A thought is 
first suggested. Then let conscience decide 
whether it is right or wrong. If wrong, let a 
resolute determination be formed to reject the 
thought and refuse the action. Thus it was 
that our Saviour defeated Satan’s temptations, 
and very soon he had a visit of Angels to com- 
fort him.] 








Narrative. 


From the New Haven Phalladium. 
DANGEROUS ADVENTURE. 


The letter from which the following extract 
is taken was written by a gentleman in San 
Francisco, to his brother in this city, who per- 
mits us to give it publicity in the columns of 
the Palladium. The writer is a gentleman of 
character and respectability, and his statements, 
romantic as they may appear, are entirel 
reliable. We do not remember to have heard 
of the amphibious monsters described by him, 
as existing in San Francisco, until informed by 
the subjoined letter—nor do we know precisely 
what a sea lion is. Theterm sea cow is 
applied to the horse, warlus, &c., and that of a 
sea lion to the sea elephant and other large 
animals of the sea family. The sea lion is 
represented as earless, but having a main like 
the lion. We wish the author of the letter had 
given a more particular account of the creature 











with which he had the combat described. The 


letter is dated— 
San Francisco, June 11th, 1851. 


I must visit the mines before I leave, or I 
shall feel that I have not seen all the lions of 
California.—* By the way,” speaking of lions, 
—I am fresh from a personal encounter with a 
lion, in which I received a wound in the right 
shoulder, making it painful for me to write. It 
was not one of your little cat-like lions such as 
you have seen from Africa, but a “ regular built” 
California lion, 10 feet long 3 to 3 1-2 feet across 
the breast, and weighing over three thousand 
pounds ; a noble looking animal, with smellers 
sixteen inches long. Perhaps you will begin 
to think I am telling you a “traveller’s story,” 
but it is all sober truth. I must give you some 
account of the “mortal combat,” which will 
pass for my greatest achievement; and I am 
now content to become an old man if permitted 
to live and tell the story to my children. 

A vessel arrived here some days since which 
reported having effected a landing on an unin- 
habited island rock in the Pacific, about thirty 
miles from the coast. Among other wonderful 
things which they told of the place, they said 
there was sea lions there of immense size ; that 
there they had had encounters with them, and 
had not been able to kill one, though they had 
fired several bullets into the head of one. I 
was seized with a desire to see the wonders of 
the place, especially the lions, and if possible to 
secure oneof them. I soon made up a party of 
twelve resolute men, chartered a vessel, and 
sailed for the Island. After a fair passage we 
reached the spot; and sure enough the half 
had not been told to us. We found the Island 
to be about a mile in length, of irregular form, 
averaging about 3-8 of a mile in width. Time 
would fail me to describe its numerous caves, 
arches, and natural bridges. Of the latter I 
counted six; some of them over deep ravines, 
through which the ocean waves run and break 
with great fury. Nor can I stop to describe its 
——s cliffs, under which the waves of 
the broad Pacific have dashed for ages; or its 
spouting horns and its rocky steeples and 
towers, pierced through and through, having 
the appearance of windows. From one of these 
cliffs I have looked down upon more than 500 
sea lions, lionesses, and their young, basking in 
the rays of the sun, on the rocks below, the 
ocean spray breaking over them every few 
minutes, 

We also found acres and acres of sea birds, 
so numerous and so densely packed together, 
and so tame, that we could not walk fast with- 
out treading upon them and upon their eggs. 
We remained there three days and nights, 
exploring the place. The Island is almost a 
barren rock, much broken, and has upon it a 
considerable quantity of guano. We slept in 
caves, Robinson Crusoe-like, and were serena- 
ded each night as well as day by the dashing 
of the waves, the roaring of the lions and the 
screaming of the birds, sometimes one and 
sometimes another preponderating, and at other 
times it would be difficult to tell which had the 
mastery. The first day, after taking a general 
survey of the Island, I watched the lions, 
studying their habits and motions. I also ex- 
amined the skull of one which had _ been killed 
in their contest with each other, or had died of 
old age, and from it endeavored to ascertain 
their most vulnerable points. Two of our party 
were pursued by old lions, but escaped by 
climbing the rocks, which the lions can do but 
slowely, though in descending they move quite 
rapidly. The second day six of us prepared for 
battle, and started armed with one single and 


the rest with heavy clubs made for the purpose. 
I was to do the shooting, and then all were to 
advance and finish up the business if the three 
shots should make impression enough to make 
it safe to doso. I took the single barreled 
piece, which was charged with a slug, and led 
the way. As we came in sight, the lionesses 
with their young plunged into the water, 
leaving the old lions, some 10 or 12 of them, 
along the shore, some two or three rods apart, 
all looking at us and roaring most bravely. 

We soon discovered that between us and the 
lions there was a deep ravine, then empty, but 
into which the breakers rolled at high tide. 
On exploring the ground I found the only wa 
I could approach the nearest lion unobserved, 
was to go some distance to the left, enter the 
ravine, come back to the point nearest the lion, 
and then ascend the opposite bank. As I left 
the rest of the party to do this, two of them 
offered to bet that I would run if the lion 
advanced towards me. I was by no means 
certain that this would not be the case, and 
therefore only replied that they “would see if 
I did.” I took the route just named, and upon 
ascending the opposite bank of the ravine, I 
found myself face to face with the lion, distant 
about 30 feet. His eye caught me the moment 
* 4 hat was above the rocks, when with a blast 
of his nostrils, a shake and a growl, he began 
to advance. This was an exciting moment; 
for to kill him I must hit him within a space 
not larger than the palm of my hand, and that 
on the side of his head and at right angles, or 
the slug would glance. Having much confi- 
dence that I could hit him so as to stun him or 
make him retreat, or if not, that I could retreat 
myself after he should be within ten feet of me, 
provided I did not slip on the rocks, I deter- 
mined to stand my ground a little longer. So 
with levelled gun [ Seek an instant for him to 
turn his head side-ways towards me, as I expec- 
ted he would to measure his second jump. He 
turned his head; I fired. He jumped and fell 
between the rocks. I approached and found 
him on his back, and the blood flowing freely 
from his nose. Without another blow, and 
almost without a struggle, he died—a huge 
monster, as heavy as three common oxen; 
certainly weighing more than three thousand 
pounds. I think this is the “greatest shot” I 
have ever made ; and I have gained some credit 
by it, as old lion hunters who hunt these 
animals for oil, say they have never known one 
killed by a single shot. With ropes we tried in 
vain to move the body ; so we took out his teeth 
and smellers as trophies of our expedition, and 
sailed for San Francisco. The wound in my 
shoulder received in the combat, was caused 
by the recoil of my musket. 

















Descriptive. 
ORIGINAL. 
MORNINGS AND EVENINGS.. 
NO. VII. 


After the cows were milked little Bessie: 
Whitman sat down beside me, on the front 
door-step. The sun had gone down, but some 
of the glory lingered onthe western hills. One: 
Robin was singing his vesper hymn, with a fall’ 
and grateful heart. He had been flying about 
from branch to branch and from tree to tree all 
day, and now he was about to fold his-little 
wings, sink into his nest, and sleep till the 
morning light should rouse him. Yet, ere he 
did so, he poured out a gush of wild, delicious - 





one double barrel gun, two whaler’s lances, and 





melody; a sweet offering of thanksgiving :and 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








praise to the great Creator who had preserved 
and fed him through the day. Sweet songster, 
let; thy twilight hymn teach us to raise our 
thoughts upward in prayer and praise before we 
close our eyes in bed! If the little Robin has 
cause for gratitude, how much more have we: 

Bessie was very tired, and her golden curls 
were wet with perspiration; so I took her in my 
arms, and she nestled lovingly t6 my side, and 
listened to the Robin’s song. Dear child! her 
own young heart was as light and innocent, and 
ignorant of care as the bird itself. She told 
me that every night she said her prayer before 
she went to bed, and she repeated it to me. It 
was the Lord’s prayer, and that swect verse so 
familiar to all, and so associated with our child- 
hood, “ now I lay me down to sleep,” &c. 

“Can you say any hymn?” I asked. 

“ Oh yes, I can say two. I know two beau- 
tiful ones.” 

“ Will you repeat them to me ?” 

So in her childish tone she recited the one 
beginning. 

“God made the sky that looks so boo, 
The grass that is so green ; 
God made the flowers that smell so sweet, 
In pretty colors seen.” 


The second was one I learned in my child- 
hood, and which I now often repeat, when I lay 
down on my pillow at night. The first verse is, 

“Lord I have passed another day, 

And come to thank thee for thy care ; 
Forgive my faults in work or play, 

And listen to my evening prayer.” 

As we sat at the door, the bright clouds 
faded one by one into a deep gray ; the Robin’s 
song was hushed, and the little stars began to 
peep out from their hiding-places one by one, 
as if to see if all was ready for their appearance. 

Bessie, with her head lying on my shoulder 
pointed with her little mp up to one and 
another, and shouted with childish glee, as she 
saw what a quantity were to be found. Beau- 
tiful gems in the far-off sky, no wonder our 
hearts are drawn toward you in our childish 
ignorance ; and as we go on in life, and our 
hearts become filled with new and strong 
emotions, and wearied with the perpetual stir, 
and tumult of the world, what diviner glory do 
ye bear to us! with what holy and spiritual 
radiance do ye gaze down upon us tenderly, as 
if seeking to draw ns toward heavenly things! 

Little Bessie was not an imaginative child, 
and she was only delighted with their shining 
light; but some children seem to connect 
instinctively very sweet and beautiful ideas 
with the stars. We have all heard of the child 
who thought them “gimlet-holes to let the 

lory through,” and one little boy of four, who 
fad always been in bed so early he had never 
seen them, once went out with me ona cold 
winter’s nightto look atthem. His mother pin- 
ned a blanket over his head, and we steped out 
on the frozen snow, till we had a full view of the 
sky, glittering all over with them, and sparkling 
bright as they are on such cold winter nights, 
Johnny looked very silently upward for some 
minutes, then turning his earnest eyes upon my 
face he said, 

“QO, Miss Fanny, don’t the angels walk about 
on them?” Bessie’s blue eyes began to shut 
up, and I carried her in and she was soon sound 
asleep, while the bright twinkling stars kept 
their watch over her, looking in at the little 
window till the morning light came. Robin 
was up very early to say his morning prayer, 
and he poured out another gush of liquid music 
from his happy little heart, before any body was 
up to hear it. Mrs. Hale has said in speaking 
of these early songs: 

“Sing on sweet bird, for my dream is o’er 

“ When thy voice is heard who would slum- 
ber more ? 

But it must plead guilty to turning over and 
having a very sweet nap afterward. 

Aunt Fanny. 





Dbituary. 
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ORIGINAL. 


A QUIET RAMBLE. 


‘It is the calm, peaceful hour of twilight—the 
sweetest hour of all the day, a time peculiarly 
fitted to lead the thoughts and affections heaven- 
ward. Methinks a ramble to yon quiet grave- 
yard, accompanied, in imagination by my youn 
friends the readers of the “ Companion,” woul 
be pleasant, and tend to fill our hearts with 








pure and holy thoughts, heavenly aspirations, 
anda realizing sense of our own mortality, 
which we too often forget among the busy cares 
of life. 

We enter the narrow gateway, and are stan- 
ding among the dead. Tread lightly, for the 
ashes of the good, the gentle, and lovely are 
slumbering here, the beautiful caskets, from 
which the jewels have been taken; even, pre- 
cious, immortal souls; each one of which, as 
has been said by a friend was “ worth more 
than the whole material universe ”—here rests 
the tabernacles of clay in which the struggling 
spirits have sojourned for a few short years— 
those spirits have gone “to God who gave 
them.” This simple slab of marble marks the 
resting-place of a fair, young girl, cut down by 
the “ Destroying Angel” in life’s sunny spring- 
time. A rose-bud broken from its parent stem 
is carved upon it, and these words: , 

“ This bud was lent, not given, 
To bud on earth, and bloom in heaven.” 

She was indeed a bright blossom, lent to 
gladden our hearts for a brief season, and then 
transplanted to a more congenial atmosphere— 
the Paradise of God. She was not afraid to go 
down into the dark valley, for her Saviour was 
with her, his almighty arm supported her, and she 
felt no fear. For many weeks did the anxious 
parents watch their drooping flower; who in 
her weakness, pain, and suffering, did all she 
could to comfort their sad hearts. She would 
say, “I love you, dear mother, very much, but I 
love my Saviour better.”—and when speaking 
of dying, “If I live to be old I must die, then 
why should I fear to goto Jesus now?” Oh that 
all my youthful friends would, like her, conse- 
crate themselves to the Saviour of sinners. If 
their lives are spared, they will be able to 
accomplish much more for Him who has done 
so much for them; and if soon they should 
receive the summons to leave this world, they 
may welcome it with joy, and go to dwell 
forever in that “ better land,” where no sin or 
sorrow, and where sickness and death do not 
enter. 

Now we come to a “little grave,” where 
sleeps the remains of an only child, the “ first 
born,” who was a “ oe of joy,” a few 
short days to the hearts of his young parents— 
then taken from their arms by the Great Shep- 
herd, whose voice they heard as he bore the little 
lamb away. “Arise and follow me.” Upon the 
tiny stone is carved a harp, with one of its 
strings broken, beautiful emblem of the sunder- 
ing of one of the strongest chords in that fair 
young mother’s heart. Next we come to the 

ve of one loved and respected by all—a 
“mother in Israel,” who died rejoicing in her 
Saviour. ‘lhe simple word “hope” on the 
slab before us arrests our attention :—what a 
hope was her’s—even of a glorious and bliss- 
ful immortality. May we all have that hope to 
cheer us in life’s weary pilgrimage, and to 
support us in the hour of death. But the 
shades of evening are drawing on and we must 
glance hastely at the tall monument erected in 
honor of the men of “hoary hair,” and of those 
in the prime of life suddenly struck down by 
the messenger of Death in their course of use- 
fulness, and then go forth to mingle again with 
the “living.” We have seen enough [ trust to 
impress this solemn truth upon our minds, that 
all must die—the old, the middle-aged, the 
child, and the infant—none are safe from the 
arrows of disease, the shafts of death. 

“ Death rides on every passing breeze 
And lurks in every flower.” “JessiE.” 


MARY E. STACKPOLE. 


Died at Tuftonborough, R. I., April 10th, 
Mary Emily Stackpole, in the sixteenth year of 
her age. 

It needs no earthly monument to record the 
worth of our cherished friends. Yet we love 
to pay some tribute of respect to the memory of 
the departed. The Poet said truly Death loves 
ashining mark. Often, indeed, we are com- 
pelled to resign those whom we love, even as 
our own life, to the embrace of death. The 
deceased was lovely in character, aimable in 
disposition. With bright hopes one morning 
in earily Spring, she left her father’s house, to 
seek employment in a distant town. Scarcely 
had one month elapsed, ere the stage that had 
conveyed her away, brought her back. Her 
Mother’s anxious eye soon detected the sickness, 
her pale cheek could not conceal. She was 
placed on a bed, from which she never was to 








rise in health, Once, in compliance of her 





request, they carried her into the sitting room, 
where, for the last time she gazed on each 
familiar object. Her sickness was short. She 
did not murmur as she laid low her dearest 
hopes, and resigned her most cherished plans, 
for her Saviour sustained and consoled her. 
Her friends sorrow not as those who have nohope. 
Angles hovered around her dying bedside, 
and when the last conflict was over, attended 
her spirit in its heavenly flight. Her example 
will long be felt, her memory will long be 
cherished, by those who knew her worth. 
To her mourning friends I say, 
Weep not around her tomb. 
For earth’s blossoms, though blighted here, 
Shall live in deathless bloom, 
Transplantod to a fairer sphere. 
Providence, Sept., 1851. 











ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES.—NO. 2. 
THE SHARK. 

I will tell you, my little friends, in this article 
something about the shark. 

This fish is often found from twenty to thirty 
feet long. Some writers assert that sharks have 
been caught, weighing four thousand pounds. 
The head of this fish is large, and alittle flatten- 
ed; it has a long snout, and large eyes. The 
mouth is enormously wide, as is also the throat, 
and the creature can swallow a man with ease. 

Its teeth are terrible, it has six rows of them, 
they are very strong, sharp pointed, and wedge 
formed. They have seventy two in each jaw, 
one hundred and forty four in the whole, and 
the animal has the power of elevating or depress- 
ing them at pleasure. When the shark is at 
rest, the teeth lie quite flat in the mouth, but 
when he seizes _his prey he erects them all, by 
means of a set of muscles, which join them to 
the jaw, and the animal he seizes dies pierced 
with innumerable wounds. 

The shark is indeed a terrible creature to 
look upon, his fins are larger in proportion than 
those of other fish, and he has large projecting 
eye swhich he turns with ease on all sides, so that 
he can see his prey behind and before him, in 
short the whole expression of the animal is that 
of malignity, 

His skin is rough, hard, and prickley, it is 
sometimes used to cover instrument cases and 
is then called shagreen. 

This fish can outstrip the swiftest ship, so 
amazing are his swimming powers, and “he 
would quickly unpeople the ocean” were it not 
that his upper jaw projects so far above the 
lower, that he is obliged to turn on one side to 
seize his prey, and as it takes him sometime to 
do this, the animal he is pursuing in the mean 
time makes his escape. 

This fish is very much dreaded by sailors in 
all hot countries, for he is always swimming 
about the ships in expectation of what may fall 
overboard, and if a man accidenatlly falls into 
the ocean, this voracious monster will instantly 
snap at him, and greedily devour him. 

The shark is said to be the hardest to kill of 
any animal in the world. The usual method 
by which seamen take him is by fastening a 
large piece of beef or pork upon a hook which 
is thrown into the sea by a strong cord with an 
iron chain towards the end which holds the 
hook, for were it not for this precaution the 
shark would bite the cord in two in a moment, 
and thus set himself free. 

The shark approaches the bait, examines it, 
swims around it, and then seems to neglect it, 
as if suspicious that all was not right ; but pre- 
sently, being pressed by hunger, he returns 
again once or twice, when the sailors make a 
pretence of drawing the rope as if to take the 
bait away ; this causes the shark to catch the 
meat with eagerness, fearful lest he should lose 
it, and he thus swallows hook and all. 

When he finds the hook lodged in his maw, 
he makes every effort to get rid of it, he tries 
with his teeth to sever the chain, he pulls with 
all his power to break the line, until quite spent, 
his head is drawn above water and the sailors 
confining his tail by a noose, draw him on ship- 
board and despatch him, by beating upon his 
head until he is dead. 

This is often attended with danger, however, 
for his struggles even in the agonies of death 
are terrible ; and even after he is cut in pieces, 
“the muscles still preserve their motion and 
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vibrate for some minutes after being separated 
from the body.” 

The shark is sometimes taken by striking a 
sharp instrument into his body, as he brushes 
along by the side of a ship, this is the manner 
in which Europeans take them, but the negroes 
on the African coast, have a more dangerous 
method of killing their formidable enemy, 
Armed with nothing but a knife, the negro 
plunges into the ocean, and boldly swims for. 
ward to mect the shark whom he sees watching 
his prey. . 

The animal sees him coming and does not 
provoke oravoid a combat, and suffers the ne 
to approach him ; but just as he turns on his side 
to seize his enemy, the negro plunges his knife 
into a vulnerable part, and deals blow after blow 
until he leaves the shark dead at the bottom of 
the ocean. 
noose and drags him ashore, where he jis 
received with great joy by the friends and 
neighbors of the negro, who assemble to par. 
take of the feast which is made upon all such 
occasions, EsTette. 





Religion. — 


———— 





This popular song was sung with great 
buoyancy of spirit by a party of youug men, 
evidently college students, as they journeyed 
from the western part of Massachusetts, the day 
before the annual thanksgiving in that state, 
Their hilarity seemed to increase as they dwelt 
on the theme, and their voices rose in melodious 
sounds above the hoarse rumbling of the cars— 
their thoughts, like their vechicle, evidently on 
the wing in anticipation of “the good tim 
coming.” Soon would they be gladdened and 
make glad a circle of friends from whom the 
had been separated would; grasp a father’s hand, 
embrace a mother or loving sister. The future 
looked bright and joyous, and glances at the 
lady in black, a fellow-passenger, intimated 
that the sombre hue of her dress ill accorded 
with the gayety of their hearts. Perhaps her 
presence reminded them that life was not all 
Jollity and laughter, that occasionally other 
scenes were passing, though they had not yet 
felt their chastening influence. 

But the lady was no misanthrope ; she had 
learned to rejoice with them who rejoice, and 
to weep with them who weep. She also could 
say, “There’s a good time coming,” though 
her thoughts went beyond the approaching 
festival to the feast prepared by the Master of 
assemblies ; she had drank of life’s cup below 
its frothy surface, and had learned something 
of its stern realities. During a few weeks pre- 
vious, she had submissively yielded to Goda 
darling son and a beloved sister. Though both 
were in the morning of life, she had seen them 
depart with cheerful hope to try the realities of 
the unseen world, confident in Jesus that a 
“good time was coming;” and she was ex- 
pecting a reunion with those dear ones in that 
better land where sorrow and sighing flee away. 
She looked on the smiling countenances of the 
gay youths beside her, and thought of him so 
Lena! in the prime of youthful manhood, now 
laid low ; those expressive eyes were closed on 
scenes like this, but had opened on brighter. 
Yes, he had found the “ good time,” and still 
it is “coming.” 

Again they tune their gay voices and sing 
“home, sweet home,” and again is she remin- 
ded of him who so lately said, as the cold sweat 
was wiped from his brow, “ Mother, I’m going 
home. Jesus is sweet ; praise him, praise him,” 
As that sweet, sad scene passed in mournful re- 
view before her, those touching farewells to one 
and another, the injunction to follow Jesus, to 
choose the good part, again came up in vivid re- 
membrance: her prayers ascended that the young 
men beside her might be made partakers of 
like precious faith; might choose the Saviour 
for their portion, consecrate to him the dew of 
their youth, their educational advantages, their 
every faculty, laboring to exalt him and not 
themselves, till they should be summoned to 
the feast prepared for all nations, and see thet 
“ good time coming” to those who love God. 

No, joyous youth, that lady would not check 
your happiness ; she too is joyful, and cansmile 
through her tears: and why should she not: 
She has dear ones in the better land, and deat 
ones earnestly travelling thitherward. ‘Through 
the thick clouds that veil her horizon, the Sun 
of righteousness has shone with chcering beams; 


He then fixes the fish’s head ina 
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light has sprung from darkness, joy from sorrow, 
life from death. ‘The hand that severed one 
son from earth, by the same stroke severed 
another from the shackles of sin and threw about 
him the silken bond of divine love which is draw- 
ing him to himself. Should not this gladden 
the heart of the mourner? Could our eyes, like 
Elisha’s servants, be opened, would they not be 
dazzled by the bright vision; would they not 
behold the palace of the King of kings, the 
many mansions, the myriads of shining ones on 
eager wing to do the Master’s will? Yes, 
“there’s a good time coming”—who of us will 
be there? 


LUTHER AND HIS MAID-SERVANT. 


Luther had a domestic residing in his house 
by the name of Elizabeth, who in a fit of dis- 
pe Pea left without giving the family any 
notice. She subsequently fell into habits of 
immorality, and became dangerously ill. In 
her sickness she requested a visit from Luther. 
On taking his seat at her bedside he said: 

“Well, Elizabeth, what is the matter F” 

“{ desire,” she replied, “to ask your pardon 
for leaving your family so abruptly; but I have 
something else weighing very heavily on my 
consience, I have given my soul away to Satan!” 

“Why,” rejoined Luther, “that’s of no great 
consequence: what else.” . 

“T have,” continued she, “done many wick- 
ed things, but this is what most oppresses me, 
that I have deliberately sold my poor soul to 
the devil, and how can ever such a crime find 
mercy ?” : 

“Elizabeth, listen to me,” rejoined the man 
of God. “Suppose, while you lived in my 
house, you had sold and transferred all my 
children to a stranger, would the sale or trans- 
fer have been lawful or binding ?” 

“ Oh no,” said the deeply-humbled girl, “ for 
I had no right to do that.” 

“Very well, you had still less right to give 

our soul to the arch-enemy ; it no more be- 
ongs to you than my children do. It is the 
exclusive property of the Lord Jesus Christ ; he 
made it, and when lost, also redeemed it; it is 
his, with all its powers and faculties, and you 
can’t give away or sell what is not yours; if 
you have attempted it, the whole transaction 
was unlawful and is entirely void. Now do you 
go to our Lord ; confess your guilt with a bro- 
ken heart and a contrite spirit, and entreat him 
to pardon you and take back again what is 
wholly his own. And as for the sin of attemp- 
ing to alieniate his rightful property throw that 
back upon the devil, for that and that alone is 
his.” 

The girl obeyed, was converted, and died 
full of faith and hope.—Lutheran Obs. 











Nurserp. 


MOTHER KNOWS BEST. 

Susan’s mother had taken her on a long walk 
through the fields and groves, and for the most 
part she had been a dutiful and obedient child, 
but she had shown a little impatience when her 
mother forbade her to jump over a ditch, half 
filled with dirty water, which she was very 
ready to do in order to pluck a.very bright 
scarlet flower. 

Susan whimpered and said, “I think you 
might just let me get the flower, mother. I 
could have jumped over just as well as not. 

When they came to a very nice, little, seclu- 
ded spot, thickly shaded from the hot sun, they 
sat down, and Susan’s mother proposed to re- 
peat to her a little poem which she had learned, 
and to which Susan listened with very close 
attention. Here it is. 


It happen’d on a summer’s day, 

When little Ann went out to play, 

She thought she’d make a garland fair, 
And bind it in her curly hair. 

But when she cross’d the lawn she found 
No daisies left upon the ground; 

And other flowers, she liked as much, 
Her mother told her not to touch. 

At last she reach’d the garden gate, 

And, there, (too restless long to wait,) 

She raised the latch, and stealing through, 
Pick’d all the flowers within her view. 
When this was done, not far beyond 

She saw some blue bells by a pond; 

“O dear,” thought Ann, “now mother’s out, 
And no one knows what I’m about, 


I'll get these flowers; but no—T’ll stay, 
And come again another day.” 

So saying, Ann return’d unseen, 
No one imagin’d where she’d been ; 
The morrow came, and Ann again 
Went out to play. A heavy rain 
Within the night had left the land 
Too damp for Ann to sit or stand. 
But well wrapp’d up, secure and warm, 
A little run could do no harm. 

Now Ann was thinking all the while 
About the flowers across the stile ; 
And, when she fancied no one knew, 
Undid the gate, and scamper’d through. 
The stile was climbed, and just below 
She saw the pond where blue-bells grow ; 
Where sweetest violets love to hide, 
And graceful lilies side by side. 
“O dear,” thought Ann, with secret glee, 
“ What a fine garland it will be!” 


She fill’d her lap, but not content, 

She still towards others fondly bent 

To grasp one flower more rich, more gay, 

And as she pluck’d her foot gave way! 

She scrambled up to reach the bank, 

But as she strove still deeper sank. 

Her flowers were scatter’d in the mire, 

And soon she felt her patience tire. 

“ Oh, how I wish I were at_bome! 

*T was wrong,—'twas silly ffus to roam ; 

My frock is torn, my stockings too, 

And here I am, what shall I do!” 

She lookud again; at last she spied 

An aged stump before untried, 

And clinging fast with eager hand, 

She gained at length the solid land. 
Ann hurried back, and did not fail 

To tell at once the dismal tale; 

And though she knew it would surprise, 

Confess’d her faults without disguise ; 

Her mother’s hand in tears she press’d, 

And now she owns, “ Mamma knows best.” 


The application of the story was readily 
made, and Susan showed in her conduct after- 
wards, that it was well remembered. 


BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


There was once a king who had a ve 
beautiful garden, and grounds arranged with 
taste to please the eye, to afford refreshing 
shades, retired walks, commandimg views ; and 
besides, all the delightful fruits that could be 
produced. There was one superb old oak, so 
high and grand that it could be seen for miles 
around. There were roses, and lilacs, and 
flowering shrubs of every kind ; in short, noth- 
ing was wanting to make it a perfect spot. 

One day the king’s head-gardener came in, 
and exclaimed, “O king, pray come out and see 
what is the matter with your garden ; every thing 
is wilting, and drooping, and dying.” When 
he spoke, the other gardeners came rushing up, 
and all had the same story to tell. So theking 
went out, and there, to be sure, he found it all 
as they had said. 

He went first up to his grand old oak-tree, 
his pride and admiration, and said, “ Why, oak, 
what’s the matter with you, that you are wither- 
ing and dying?” “O,” said the oak, “I don’t 
think I am of any use, 1 am so large and cum- 
bersome ; I bear no flowers or fruit, and I take 
up so much room; and besides, my branches 
spread so wide and thick that it is all dark and 
shady under them, and no flowers and fruit can 
grow there. Now, if I Were a rose-bush, it 
would be worth while ; for I should bear sweet 
flowers ; or, if I were a peach or a pear tree, or 
even like the grape-vine, I could give you fruit.” 

Then the king went on to his favorite rose- 
bush, and said, “Well, rose-bush, what’s 
the matter with you; why are you so drooping ?” 
“Why,” said the rose-bush, “I’m of no use; I 
have no fruit, I bear nothing but some flowers. 
If I were an oak, like that grand one in the 
middle of the grounds, I should be of some use; 
for then I should be seen for miles around, and 
should do honor to your garden. But, as it is, 
I might just as well die.” 

The king next came to a grape-vine, no 
longer clinging to the trellis and the trees, but 
trailing sadly on the ground. He stopped and 
said, “ Grape-vine, what’s the matter with you; 
why are you lying so dolefully on the ground ?” 
“Ah,” said the vine, “you see what a poor 
weak creature I am: I can’t even hold up my 
own weight, but must cling to a tree or a post; 
and what good canIdo? I neither give shade, 
like the oak, nor bear flowers, like the shrubs. 








I can’t even so much as make a border fora 





walk, like the box. 
something else, and surely I am of no use.” 

So on went the king, quite in despair to see 
all his place going to destruction; but he sud- 
denly spied a little heart’s-ease, low down by 
the ground, with its face turned up to him, 
looking as bright and smiling as possible. He 
stopped, and said, “ You dear little heart’s-ease, 
and what makes you look so bright and bloom- 
ing, when every thing around you is wilting 
away?” “Why,” said the heart’s-ease, “I 
thought you wanted me here: if you had wan- 
ted an oak, you would have planted an acorn; 
if you had wanted roses, you would have set out 
a rose-bush ; and if you had wanted grapes, you 
would have putin a grape-vine. But I knew 
that what you wanted of me was to be a heart’s- 
ease ; and so I thought I would try and be the 
very best little heart’s-ease that ever I can.” 

Children, can you see the moral? God didn’t 
want a grown-up, learned, rich, great man in 
the place where he put you; if he had, he would 
have made one. He wants each of you to be a 
child while you are a child; but he wants you 


to be a good child, and the “very best little | ——— 


heart’s-ease that ever you can.” Will you try ? 
—Child’s Paper. 


Morality. 


LETTER OF WASHINGTON. 


The following letter is taken from Sparks’ 
Life and Correspondence of Washington. It 
was written to Mis Harriet Washington, his 
orphan niece, who had resided for some time in 
his family, and to whom he continued to extend 
his care and aid. She then resided with some 
of her other relatives at Fredericksburg. It is 
dated at Philadelphia, 29th of October, 1791: 


Dear Harriet.—I received your letter of 
the 2Ist instant, and shall always be glad to 
hear from you. When my business will per- 
mit, inclination shall not be wanting in me to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letters; and 
this I shall do more carefully, as it affords me 
opportunities at those times, of giving you such 
occasional advice, as your situation may re- 
quire. 

At present, I could plead a better cause for 
curtailing my letter to you, meri no had for 
shortening yours to me, while you have nothing 
to do; consequnetly you might, with as much 
convenience to yonrself, have sat down to write 
your letter an hour or even a day sooner, as 
have delayed it until your cousin was on the 
point of sending to the Post Office. I make 
this remark for no other reason, than to show 
you it is better to offer no excuse than a bad 
one, if at any time you should happen to fall 
into an error. 

Occupied as my time now is, and must be 
during the session of Congress, I nevertheless 
will endeavour to inculcate upon your mind the 
delicacy and danger of that period, to which 
you are now arrived under peculiar circumstan- 
ces, You are just enternig into the state of 
womanhood, without the watchful eye of a mo- 
ther to admonish, or the protecting aid of a 
father to advise and defend you; you may be 
sensible, that you are this moment about to be 
stamped with that character, which will adhere 
to you through life, the consequences of which 
you have not perhaps attended to, but be 
assured it is of the utmost importance you 
should. Your cousins, with whom you live, are 
well qualified to give you advice; andI am sure 
they willif you are disposed to receive it. Butif 
you are disobliging, self-willed, and untoward- 
ly, it is hardly to be expected they will engage 
themselves in unpleasant disputes with you, 
especially Fanny, whose mild and placid tem- 
per will not permit her to exceed the limits of 
wholesome admonition or gentle rebuke. 

Think, then, to what dangers a giddy girl of 
fifteen or sixteen must be exposed in circum- 
stances like these. To be under little or no 
concern may be pleasing to a mind that does 
not reflect, but this pleasure cannot be of long 
duration, and reason, too late, perhaps, may 
convince you of the folly of misspending time. 
You are not to learn, I am certain, that your 
fortune is small. Supply the want of it, then, 

















with a well cultivated mind, with a disposition 
to industry and frugality, with gentleness of 
manners, an obliging temper, and such qualifi- 





cations as will attract notice, and reccommend 


I must always depend on | 


——s 


you to a happy establishment for life. 

You might, instead of associating with those 
from whom you can derive nothing that is good, 
but may have observed everything that is de- 
ceitful, lying, and bad, become the intimate 
companion of and aid to your cousin in the 
domestic concerns of the family. Many girls 
before they have arrived at your age have been 
so trustworthy as to take the whole charge of 
the family from their mothers; but it is by a 
steady and rigid attention to the rules of pro- 
priety, that such confidence is obtained, and 
nothing would give me more pleasure than to 
hear that you had acquired it. The merits and 
benefits of it would redound more to your pro- 
gress through life, and to the person with whom 
you may in due time form a matrimonial con- 
nexion, than any other ; but to none would sucha 
circumstance afford more real satisfaction, than 
your affectionate ‘uncle, 

Grorce WASHINGTON. 


_ Sabbath School. 
CONSCIENCE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


The following incident occurred in a Mission 
Sabbath-school of German children in the city of 
New York, 


It had been the custom for some time to offer 
a hymn book, testament, or other premium to 
the scholar who should recite the greatest num- 
ber of texts in proof of some doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. The rewards, of course, were won by the 
girls, as they are always the best scholars. 
Among these was one, who having a better 
education and greater advantages than the rest, 
had for several months in succession taken the 
prize. At last a very active rivalry was excited, 
and one of the more ambitious children actually 
learned 44 proof texts, being all her teacher 
found for her, and to make sure of success, 
committed to memory 20 verses besides, making 
64 in all. But Sophia had learned 59 proofs, 
and was therefore entitled to the reward, a 
finely bound New Testament. The exercises 
of the day were closed, and the school waiting 
for the award of the promised prize. “ Sophia 
has learned 59 proofs,” said the superintendant, 
“and Caroline has committed 64; they both 
deserve the gift, but Caroline has learned the 
most and it is hers.” 

The prize for which the poor girl had hoped 
and labored a whole month, was given to her, 
but she knew it was not rightfully hers, and 
though the temptation was strong, very stron 
for a child, she did not yield. Trembling an 
faltering, she told the superintendent that she 
had learned but 44 proofs, although she had 
recited 64 verses, and sat down pale and dis- 
appointed, but with an approving conscience, 
The book was then given to Sophia, who, 
instead of receiving it, requested that it should 
be given to Caroline, who had laboured so hard 
to win it The teachers looked on in surprise 
and admiration at first, but when they saw two 
such noble spirits, their tears were not to be 
restrined. The world has heard and admired 
the story of Washington’s honesty when a child, 
but I am sure, his frank confesssion was not 
more noble than the honesty of one of the poor 
German girls, and the generosity of the other. 


—_—<>— 
HOW TO DO GOOD. 


Dr. Johnson wisely said “He who waits to 
do a great deal of good at once, will never do 
any thing.” Life is made up of little things. 
It is but once in an age that occasion is offered 
for doing a great deed. True greatness con- 
sists in being great in little things. How are 
rail roads built? By one shovelful of dirt after 
another; one shovelful at atime. Thus drops 
make the ocean. Hence, we should be willing 
to do a little good at a time, and never “ wait 
to doa great deal of good at once.” If we 
would do much good in the world, we must be 
willing to do good in little things, little acts one 
after another; speaking a word here, giving a 
tract there, and setting a good example all the 
time: we must do the first good thing we can, 
and then the next, and the next, and so keep on 
doing good. This is the way to accomplish 
any thing. Thus only shall we do all the good 
in our power.—.American Messenger. 
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Tue Sovt.—We have not a richer jewel 
to trust God with than our soul. God hath 
not a richer jewel to trust us with than his 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE—NO. II. 
EAST ROCK AT NEW HAVEN. 

It was a delightful day in September, when 
we had an opporunity of visiting this spot, to 
which so many have resorted with pleasure, 
not to be soon forgotten, and to which we wish 
it were in our power to take all our young 
friends. 1f each of them could accompany us 
to the top of East Rock, we are sure they 
would enjoy the view as much as we did, but 
as this cannot be, and many of our young read- 
ers will probably never visit New Haven, we 
will try to give them some a€count of the beau- 
tiful prospect which we saw from the summit of 
that noble rock. 

After about half an hour’s drive over a pleas- 
ant road we reached the “Mansion of Happi- 
ness.” Our young readers may perhaps imag- 
ine that this is a large and magnificent house, 
something like the “Palace Beautiful” in Pil- 
grim’s Progress, of which there are such charm- 
ing pictures; but this mansion of happiness 
was not built by man, for it is a beautiful grove, 
one of “God’s first temples,” and it was proba- 
bly so named on account of its peaceful and quiet 
beauty. The trees are very large, and at 
sufficient distance from each other to give the 
appearance of a house, with a great many pil- 
lars to support its lofty roof of green. There is 
no underbrush to prevent your walking or rid- 
ing on horse-back through the grove, and the 
fallen leaves of the trees make a smooth though 
rather a slippery carpet. It is a grand place 
for pic nics and for children to play in, and it 
seemed to us most appropriately named, as we 
rode through the grove on our way to East 
Rock. We only regretted that we could not 
tarry longer in the Mansion of Happiness. 

There were some children in our party, who 
were too young to climb the steep ascent to 
the rock, and they remained with their mother, 
under the shade of some noble trees at the base 
of the hill, while we ascended the steep path, 
and soon reached the summit. There was one 
solitary house there, which seemed the picture 
of desolation, as it stood deserted and alone. 
This house was once occupied by an old man 
and his wife, who lived there, winter and sum- 
mer, far away from all neighbors and friends. 
One day the old man and woman were found 
dead, and the murderer was pursued, taken and 
suffered the punishment of his awful crime. The 
story is a sad one, too sad for us to linger up- 
on its details, and it was hard to believe that 
any one could commit such a deed upon such a 
spot. The house stands there in its deserted 
state, a sad monument of crime, and it was 
most delightful to turn away from it to the 
peaceful scene spread out beneath. There we 
could see the broad meadows, through which a 
silver stream winds its way ; the farm houses, 
scattered here and there along the road; the 
oxen, dragging along their heavy loads, and 
looking like the play-things which we buy for 
children in the toy shops. In the distance was 
the broad ocean with its many sails, looking like 
white-winged sea birds, floating over the surface 
of the waves. New Haven with its many spires 
and shade-trees seemed to reign, like a Queen 
over the whole, but while we stood, gazing with 
delight upon the beautifnl City of Elms, we 
were reminded, by a more thoughtful one, that 
the children who were waiting for our return 
would become impatient if we tarried longer. 
It was hard to leave so lovely a scene, but we 
took our last lingering look, and reluctantly 
turned away, very sure that we should never 
forget the pleasure we had enjoyed on the top 
: Mas M. W. D. 





PRICE OF THE COMPANION. 


It has been said, that the price of this paper 
is “ higher than that of other papers ”—that it is 
a “money-making business,” &c. 

As to its being a money-making business, it 
is not different from that of the Lawyer, the 
Doctor, the Farmer, the Merchant or the 
Mechanic—they support their families by their 
business, which, every body knows, cannot be 
done without money. 

The Companion is higher than the Penny 
Papers, because those papers have the support 
of Advertisements, which fill three fourths of 
their columns, while the Companion has no 


Advertisements; but is filled with readable 
matter. 

The Companion is higher than the Missionary 
Papers, because those papers are circulated at 
less than the Cost, and of course are the means 
of increasing the debt of the Missionary Board 
every year, as is proved by the following extract 
from the Treasurer’s Report, recently presented 
at the Meeting in Portland. 

Expenses of the Missionary Herald 

above the receipts, $2,738 00 

Expenses of the Journal of Missions 

over the receipts, $3,119 00 
Expenses of the Day Spring, over 

the receipts, $3,028 00 
Total expenses of publications, over 

and above the receipts, $8,885 00 


Men of business cannot conduct their affairs 
in this way. Itis a money loosing business. 
It would bring speedy ruin. The Companion 
has been twenty-four years supported by the 
payments of its subscribers, and the Editor has 
confidence that this support will be continued. 

The Companion has been reduced a little in 
size, although it contains the same amount of 
matter. This is therefore no saving to the 
Editor, but is a saving to the Subscriber, of three 
quarters of the postage, which larger papers 
have to pay. The paper on which the Com- 
panion is printed, though smaller than formerly, 
costs the same sum, because it is of a better 
quality than that formerly used; and the Com- 
panion is larger now than it was when it first 
commenced. 

It should also be borne in mind, that the 
Missionary Publications are issued monthly (12 
Numbers in a year) while the Companion is 

issued weekly, (52 Numbers ina year.) The 
one is necessarily confined to the subject of 
Missions, while the other has a variety of sub- 
jects: every week, as the heads of the paper 
indicate. 

These statements are made not from any un- 
friendliness to the Missionary Cause, because 
we have been a regular contributor to that cause 
for forty years ; but as a necessary explanation 
in self defence. 

One word to delinquent Subscribers. We 
have no reserved fund to depend upon. Every 
dollar withheld from us, of the large amount 
due, is injustice on your part, and not doing 
as you would be done by. 

The Eprror is much encouraged in his work 
by the many assurances he receives of the high 
estimation in which the Companion is held; by 
the prompt payments of most of his Patrons, 
and by the constant accession of voluntary new 
Subscribers—and he will use his best endea- 
vours to meet the expectations of his Patrons, 





We sincerely love the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, and will venture to give a word of advice: 
—1. Require those who receive the Missionary 
Herald to pay for it, ata fair price, as other 
Religious Publications are paid for. If those 
persons love the cause, they will be willing to 
do so. This will stop the loss on that periodi- 
cal, 2, The intelligence which cannot be em- 
braced in the Herald, if sent to the weekly Re- 












ligious Papers, would be cheerfully published 
by them, without charge, and be scattered 
and read all over the land—and thus the other 
publications might be dispensed with, and the 
loss of thousands of dollars annually be saved. 


Ge 
LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Lewisburg, Greenbrier, Co Va., Sept. 25, 1851. 

Mr. Willis.—Your interesting paper should 
be inthe hands of every youth in our land 
capable of reading and thinking. The useful 
information, moral and religious instruction, it 
contains, should make it a welcome visitor to 
every domestic circle. I sincerely hope, your 
unwearied exertions, to improve the head and 
heart of the rising generation, may be crowned 
with the most triumphant success. 

Yours truly, J. ReyNnoups. 











Variety. 

LOVE SUITS. 

A singular way of settling vexed love suits in 

olden times is narrated in an Exchange from 
which we copy,it :-— 


“Two gentlemen of high birth, the one a 
Spaniard and the other a German, having ren- 
dered Maximilian II. many services, they each, 
for recompense, demanded his natural daugter, 
Helena Schasequin, in marriage. The prince, 
who entertained equal respect for them both 
could not give either the preference: and, after 
much delay, told them that from claims they 
both had to his attention and regard, he could 
not give his assent for either of them to marry 
his daughter, and they must decide it by their 
own prowess and address; but as he did not 
wish to risk the loss of either, or both, by suffer- 
ing them to fight with offensive weapons, he 
had ordered a large bag to be brought, and he 
who was successful enough to put his rival into 
it, should obtain his daughter. This strange 
combat between two gentlemen was in the 

resence of his whole imperial court, and lasted 
lfan hour. At length the Spaniard yielded 
to the German, Andre Elhard, Baron of Tetherd, 
who, when he had got him into the bag, took 
him on his back and placed him at the Emperor’s 
feet, and on the following day married the 
beautiful Helena. 








——— 


CURE FOR WEAK EYES. 

An elderly gentleman accustomed to “in- 
dulge,” entered the room of a certain inn, where 
sat a grave friend by the fire. Lifting a pair of 
green spectacles upon his forehead, rubbing 
his inflamed eyes, and calling for hot brandy- 
and-water, he complained to the friend that 
“his eyes were getting weaker and weaker, 
and that even spectacles did’nt seem to do them 
any good.” ‘I'll tell thee, friend,” replied the 
Quaker, “what I think. If thee was to wear 
thy spectacles over thy mouth for a few months, 
thy eyes would get right again.” 


—— 
SAGACITY OF A DOG. 


A Brokyln eg tells a story of a Mr. Robin- 
son, of Flatbush, L. I., who has two dogs, one 
a small spanial, and the other a half-breed deer- 
hound. The small dog was playing with Mr. 
R’s child near a cistern, when the child fell, 
head foremost into the water; the agonized 
mother, who, from a window witnessed the oc- 
currence, saw the spaniel run to the kennel of 
the hound, who nyo | ran to the spot, and 
before the mother could reach the child, the 
noble animal had placed it in safety. Instinct 
might have induced the small dog to attempt a 
rescue, but evidently knowing his inability to 
do so, what prevented him from trying, and 
caused him quick as throught, to fetch the 
stronger ! 


a 
THE BIBLE IS ALWAYS FRESH. 


The fairest productions of human wit, after a 
few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither in 
our hands, and loose their fragrancy ; but these 
unfading plants of paradise become as we are 
accustomed to them, still more and more beau- 
ful. Their bloom appears to be doubly heigh- 
tened, fresh odours are emitted, and new sweets 
are drawn from them. He who hath once tasted 
their excellence, will desire to taste them yet 
again; and he who tastes them oftenest, will 
relish them best.” 


PICKING UP THOUGHTS. 

Boys, you have heard of blacksmiths who be- 
came mayors and magistrates of towns and 
cities, and men of great wealth and influence. 
What was the secret of their success? Why, 
they picked up nails and pins in the streets, 
and carried them home in the pockets of their 
waistcoats. Now, you must pick up thoughts 
in the same way, and fill your mind with them; 
and they will grow into other thoughts almost 
while you are asleep, The world is full of 
thoughts, and you will find them strewed every- 
where in your path E. Burritt. 

—— 


PRECOCITY. 


Charles the Twelfth translated Quintius 
Curtius at eight years of age. Montaigne was 
taught Latin in his nurse’s arms; it was the 
first language which he spoke. Baretier was 


{master of five languages at the age of nine 


years. When Cato was but fourteen years 
of age, he was in Scylla’s house a witness of his 
tyrannies. “Give me a sword,” said he, “and I 
will kill him. I am not afraid of him.” 
re 

An amiable youth was lamenting, with the 
most sincere grief, the death of an affectionate 
parent. -His companion endeavored to comfort 
him by the reflection, that he had always be- 
haved to his departed parent with duty, tender- 
ness, and respect. ‘ “Sol thought,” replied the 
youth, “while my parent was living; but now I 
recollect, with pain and sorrow, many instances 
of disobedience and neglect, for which, alas, it 
is now to late to make atonement.” 


Poetry. 
SABBATH MORNING HYMN. 


Awake my soul! with rapture see 
The dawn of this most holy day. 
My rising thoughts ascend to Thee, 
While I my vows would early pay. 
Assist me, Lord, to give alone 
To Thee, these sacred hours of rest, 
Let prayer and praises reach thy throne, 
Breathed from this repentant breast. 
May earthly scenes, and thoughts retire, 
May earthly hopes be cast away, 
Let not one calich, woe desire, 
Unhallow this calm, peaceful day. 
And when my Sabbaths here are o’er, 
And “perfect day” dissolves the night, 
To that blest haven may I go, 
Where skies, and days, are ever bright. 
Communicated.) Ze 
———— 


A MOTHER’S COUNSEL- 

Oh, give thyself to God, my child, 
Now in thy early youth: 

Before thy spirit is defiled 

By sin, remorse, or passion wild, 
Oh choose the way of truth. 

I do not say that fragrant flowers 
Will always strew the road,— 

That bitter blasts and pelting showers, 

Will never mar thy sunny hours; 
Yet, give thyself to God. 

For though the angry tempest roll 
Across the changing scene, 

God can its fiercest rage control, 

And still preserve thy inmost soul 
Untroubled and serene. 

And when at last thy body lies 
Beneath the lowly sod, 

Thy happy spirit shall rise 

And dwell with Jesus in the skies; 
Then give thyself to God. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Eove. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 


PusBLIsHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston. 
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A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
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